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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Den Nyere Filo softs Historie en Fremstilling af Filosoftens Historie fra 
Renaessancens Slutning til vore Dage. Af Harald Hoffding, Dr. 
Phil. Professor ved Ktfbenhavns Universitet. P. G. Philipsens Forlag. 
Kebenhavn, 1894. 

Professor Hoffding's work in Psychology, Ethics, and Introduction to 
English Philosophy is so broadly and favorably known that the appearance 
of a History of Modern Philosophy from the same hand is insured an 
enthusiastic reception. This welcome will be the more generous, because 
the present work approaches the history and problems of Philosophy from 
the standpoint of the natural sciences and continually holds in view the 
somewhat new aspects of problems and methods. This procedure is essen- 
tially new, and one which will not only add fresh interest to the study, but 
go a long way toward giving Philosophy a more prominent position in the 
thought and sympathies of the present century. The spirit and standpoint 
of Professor Hoffding's work cannot be better expressed than by a free 
rendering of his introductory remarks. 

When a new presentation of an important period of the history of phi- 
losophy appears, the question naturally arises, what attitude the author takes 
toward philosophy and what value he ascribes to the history of philosophy. 
My answer is that the studies, the close of which, for the time being, is 
marked by the publication of this book, had for their object to make clear 
what philosophy really is. As we learn to know a man by means of his 
biography, so we ought to be able to learn to know a science by means of 
its history. And it will be the more natural to pursue this method, as 
experience still shows that in the field of philosophy mutually contradictory 
conceptions are evident, so that one can point to no presentation of phi- 
losophy that might be said to offer an exhaustive view of it. It is therefore 
in place, here — as in the field of religion — to make use of the comparative 
method. The history of philosophy treats of the attempts that have been 
made by individual thinkers, to examine or to solve the ultimate problems 
of knowledge and of life. Its object is to make clear what the problems of 
philosophy are, how these problems are stated in different times, and by 
what the different statements of the problems and their attempted solutions 
are determined. Could this task be performed, the study of the history of 
philosophy would be of no little value for future philosophizing. 

Through the examination of the history of the newer philosophy which 
I have now undertaken, the conviction, which I had already reached by 
another way, was confirmed, namely, that philosophical inquiry is confronted 
by four chief problems. Perhaps the book will be more easily understood 
if these four problems are here briefly indicated. 
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i . The problem of Knowledge. (The logical problem.) However dif- 
ferent the several sciences are with respect to subject-matter and method, 
yet they all work by means of human thought. Whenever they form a 
concept, whenever they pass a judgment, and whenever they draw an infer- 
ence, they presuppose the universal forms and principles of thought. Hence 
there arises the possibility of a special discipline, that examines the forms 
in which thought moves and the principles which, in the nature of thought, 
must be fundamental, whatever the things of which it treats. Yet, this 
discipline, formal logic, treats of only a part of the problem of Knowledge. 
Those forms and principles do not go beyond thought itself, but only enable 
it to be in harmony with itself. This is the Theory of Consequence. But 
when the forms and principles come into touch with given phenomena which 
our thought has not constructed but which it must take as they come, there 
arises the question, with what right this adaptation takes place, with what 
right we may assume that not only our thought is consequent, in harmony 
with itself, but also the being which finds expression in the given phe- 
nomena. Here there arises the possibility of a discipline whose object is 
to examine the conditions of a knowledge of Being and the limitations of 
such a knowledge. This discipline is the theory of Knowledge. 

i. The problem of Being (the Cosmological problem) arises when it is 
asked what, when the final conclusions have been drawn from all that we 
know or can surmise by means of the most probable hypotheses, — what 
is the nature of that being within which we find ourselves. We call this 
problem the cosmological because it leads to the examination of only those 
possibilities which offer themselves to thought when it attempts to synthesize 
empirical data into a universal world-view, or when, treading the bold path 
of speculation, it attempts to construct such a world-view. The different 
philosophical systems are attempts in this direction, attempts whose value 
Vlepends upon how general and essential are the experiences that they take 
for their basis, and how much consequence and power of combination 
appears in their construction. 

3. The problem of the Determination of Value (the Ethical-Religious 
problem) arises from the fact that we do not maintain towards existence an 
attitude of observation and understanding only, but that also we are moved 
to pass judgments which affirm or deny the value of existence. Especially 
important are those judgments which we pass on human actions — our own 
or those of others. Every such judgment rests — like all knowledge and 
understanding — upon certain assumptions which are to be pointed out and 
determined. This is the Ethical problem. When the determination of 
value has reference not only to human actions and institutions, but also to 
being and life as a whole, there arises the religious problem, which leads to 
the examination of the relation of the ethical ideals to actual existence ; it 
is, therefore, a combination of the cosmological and of the ethical problem. 

4. The problem of Consciousness. (The Psychological problem.) It is 
true of all three problems, that have been indicated above, that their treat- 
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ment presupposes an empirical knowledge of the human life of conscious- 
ness. Psychology sets forth the actual development of human knowledge, 
which must be understood before the conditions of the validity of knowledge 
can be examined. And since the relation of the spiritual to the material is 
a chief phase of the problem of being, Psychology is presupposed also in 
Cosmology. And finally, in regard to the problem of the determination 
of value, Psychology explains, partly the nature of those feelings which 
move us toward determinations of value, partly the possibilities which the 
actual life of consciousness offers for a large development in the direction 
demanded by the determination of value. On account of this exact con- 
nection with the philosophical problems, named above, Psychology is to 
be regarded as itself a part of philosophy, and, vice versa, psychology 
will naturally come to the point of giving attention to those philosophical 
problems. (Compare my Psychology, English edition, pp. 13 f., 27 f., 54 ff., 
209 ff ., 259 ff.) And even if one should regard the three problems first 
named as insoluble, or as brought about by misunderstandings, yet the 
psychological problem, the question concerning the nature and the laws 
of the life of consciousness, would still remain as the last stronghold of 
philosophy. 

If we should now inquire regarding the factors which in the nature of the 
case will influence the treatment and solution of these problems, we must 
mention first the personality of the philosopher. The problems, named 
above, have this feature in common, that they lie on the boundary of our 
knowledge where exact methods leave us ; it cannot be obviated that the 
personality of the thinker, without his being necessarily conscious of it, 
must influence the trend of his thought. The " personal equation " must be 
of greater significance in philosophy than in other scientific departments. 
Accordingly, the historical, comparative method becomes especially im- 
portant in this field. By means of it the personal element can be more 
easily disclosed. This personal element is not always a thing to be 
repressed ; its presence is frequently the condition without which a problem 
could not arise. There are thoughts which can flourish only upon a wholly 
peculiar psychological soil. — Secondly, it will be of importance what obser- 
vations are taken for a basis. Here the development of physical science, 
especially, is of great significance for the newer philosophy. As will be 
shown, the characteristic problems of this philosophy are determined by 
the very fact of the rise of modern physical science. In addition, there are 
— especially for the problem of the determination of value — historical 
relations, spiritual movements in other fields. Finally, the statement of the 
problem and the solution of it will of course be determined by the con- 
sistency with which the points of view, once taken, are adhered to and 
insisted upon to the end. 

Back to these three factors the characterization and the criticism of every 
philosophical attempt will always lead. The greatest emphasis is to be put 
upon the first two. An incongruity in the thought of a great thinker is 
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frequently the natural result of the fact that several series of thought have 
revealed themselves to his genius without his being able to follow them out 
far enough to discover their reciprocal contradiction. And it may be of the 
greatest importance that these different series of thought are introduced. 
Of course it is best when fertility and consistency go together. 

An attempt at the statement of a problem or at its solution may be doubly 
interesting. In the first place, it may be regarded as a tendency, as the 
historical expression of spiritual movements. Regarded from this point of 
view, the history of philosophy is a part of the universal history of civiliza- 
tion. Secondly, such an attempt may be tested with respect to the actual, 
definite clearness which has been attained by it. This view is more 
especially philosophical. These two sides from which philosophical phe- 
nomena may be regarded will naturally stand in a very differently opposed 
relation with reference to different phenomena. At times, indeed, the his- 
torical interest will be in an inverse ratio to the purely philosophical. 

As peculiar to the presentation which I have given, I will mention first 
the special weight which I have put upon the personal factor, and upon the 
relation to the empirical sciences, as also upon the historical significance 
of philosophical phenomena. And in the second place, I would call atten- 
tion to my endeavor to put more emphasis upon the statement of the problem 
than upon its solution. The solutions may pass away, and yet the problems 
will continue to live ; otherwise philosophy would not have enjoyed so long 
a life as it actually has. 

The first volume, which opens with the Renaissance and closes with a 
review of the French Illumination, is nearly ready. The second and con- 
cluding volume will be issued early in 1895. A German translation of the 
whole work by Bendixen is already under way at the press of O. Reisland, 
Leipzig. Mattoon M. Curtis. 



An Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, and an Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals. By David Hume. Reprinted 
from the posthumous edition of 1777, and edited, with an introduction, 
comparative tables of contents, and an analytical index, by L. A. Selby- 
Bigge, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1 894. — pp. xl, 349. 

Every teacher and student of the History of Philosophy will cordially 
welcome this volume. It is one of the few recent text-books in the depart- 
ment of Philosophy of which one may say, without a touch of sarcasm and 
in the full sense of the words, that they 'satisfy a long felt need.' Six 
years ago the Clarendon Press issued a reprint edition of the Treatise of 
Human Nature, which has proved of the greatest value for class use. This 
was edited by Mr. Selby-Bigge, who, with characteristic modesty, gave us 
an elaborate index of sixty-eight pages of fine print, in place of a critical 



